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W HEN the John Hancock house on Beacon Street 
was torn down, a member of the Hemenway famil\ 
purchased the brass knocker, which was used on the 
side door of the house. Recently Mrs. Augustus Hem- 
enway made a gift of the knocker to the Harrison 
Grav Otis House in Boston, where it now proudly 
adorns the beautiful porticoed doorway. 


Detail of John Hancock Knocker LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY P 
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The Sojourn of Francisco de Miranda in Massachusetts 
and New Bampshire, September 16th to December 
20th, 1784, as recorded in bis Diary. 


‘TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH BY Dr. RUDOLF SCHULLER 
AND COMMUNICATED BY GEORGE FRANCIs Dow 


(Concluded from July, 19235, sue ) 


CT. 15, 1784, at 3 and '% P.M. 

I embarked in Winnesimmet-F er- 

ry (about 134 mile long) and in 
bout 44 of an hour we passed over to that 
nat of the continent where is situated 
Charlestown, leaving to our left the beach 
where the English disembarked when 
they intended to attack Bunker’s hill (or 
to say rather Breed’s hill, which is the 
oroper place where the above-mentioned 
ction took place). There we found the 
tage, and embarked one woman, a little 
url, eight years old, and four men, who 
vemed to be of better class. The way was 
wt very bad, being, however, stony. The 
; 1 Is somewhat poor, as far as it could be 
ven. At 5 o clock we arrived at Newell’s 
lnn [Lynn], where we stopped for half 
n hour, took tea, and continued immedi- 
ately, The way is not as stony farther on, 
ind at 7 we arrived, with luck, at Salem, 
nd I took a room in the inn called Good- 
wwe’s Tavern, with very decent accom- 
modation. . 


In the morning I went to see William 
Wetmore, Esqr., for whom I brought a 
letter of recommendation. He received 
me with supreme pleasure, and together 
we went for a walk over the heights 
which they call Gallows hill, because 
there used to be hung the female witches 
during the time of gross fanaticism. From 
there we viewed the town and the bay, 
surely a fine view. We then went down 
and had a walk through the town, the 
main street of which is about two miles 
long (it is true it is almost the only one 
to be found there ) ; in passing we saw the 
city hall, which is a poor, old building 
almost totally ruined, and deserves atten- 
tion only for being the place where the 
witches were given judgment, and sen- 
tenced, and the house of Mr. Darby, 
which is a good building, the best in the 
town. Afterwards we went to see the 
archives of the city, where we read some 
things of particular interest... . 

I did not go to dinner for the reason 
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that the stage-coach was to arrive at 2 
p.M., and I had in mind to go on to 
Portsmouth. The stage-coach did not ar- 
rive, nor had I the pleasure of eating and 
sightseeing the suburbs with Mr. Wet- 
more, but he came at nightfall, to my 
inn, and proposed to me to have supper 
with him. I excused myself as I felt some- 
what fatigued, and because his house was 
at a great distance. We agreed on church- 
going the next day, and in the afternoon 
to go to Marblehead, but the stage hav- 
ing arrived at 9 P.M. and informing my- 
self that it started early the next morn- 
ing, I wrote him an apology, reserving 
the mentioned party until my return. 

At 7 in the morning I embarked in the 
stage and we parted from Salem. There 
were but two men in my company, a sin- 
gular fact, as wherever it may be, in the 
embarcations at the Ferries, or in the 
coaches, ships, etc., never are lacking 
women who are incommoding. It being 
Sunday, without doubt was the cause of 
such a rare accident. Nevertheless, one 
was waiting to be fetched, though the 
owner of the coach forgot to do SO, I do 
not know by what accident. Passing the 
little villages of Danvers, Beverly, and 
Wenham, we arrived at Ipswich, 14 
miles distant from Salem, where we took 
breakfast in a moderate lodging house, 
and continued our route through Row- 
ley, another small place, to Parker river, 
which permits the navigation of small 
vessels, but there is little trade. There is 
a regular wooden bridge over the river, 
and about 2 P.M. we arrived at Newbury 
Port, a place without consideration. The 
road from Salem is good, and well peo- 
pled on both sides, with abundance of 
orchards, which makes it pleasant and 
agreeable. The land, however, seems 
poor and in effect it is. Nevertheless, the 
industry and the spirit which liberty in- 


i 


spires these people, permits them to pro- 
duce from a small portion of land all they 
need for maintaining their large fami- 
lies; to pay heavy taxes and to live wit! 
comfort and pleasure. ‘They are a thov- 
sand times happier than the proprietor: 
of the rich mines and fertile lands of 
Mexico, Peru, Buenos Aires, Caracas. 
and the whole Spanish American con- 
tinent. 

After dinner, we started at about 2 
P.M. and at 4 we passed with difficult 
Amesbury ferry over the river Merri- 
mack (which has enough water ) but a 
it was Sunday, the boatman was not will- 
ing to pass the coach until others, em- 
ployed by him, secretly did it with delay, 
obliging the coachman and us to pa 
double tax. It was not so much the reli- 
gion as a piece of trickery. Passing after- 
wards through the scattered little places 
of Salisbury and Saybrook, we arrived at 
Hampton-falls, where we stopped to give 
the daily allowance to the horses and t 
take tea. It already was dark when we 
again started, though with confidence 
that the remainder of the way was plain 
and very good, the coach driver did not 
much hurry, and we did not insist on tt. 
When about three miles further on, look 
ye! the horses stopped suddenly, my valet 
dismounted, and we found that the coach 
was over the edge of a ditch, about half 
a foot. It was a marvel that the wheel did 
not fall into it together with all of usin 
the rounding. With some difficulty we 
hastened to get the horses and coach out 
of danger, compelling the coachman to 
continue, as he remained frozen for fear, 
and so was one of the passengers, who 
decided to remain in one of the roadside 
inns. The other, who knew the road, of- 
fered to take a seat in the box and assist 
the coachman. Thus assured of safety | 
had a nap in the coach, in celebration 0 
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having overcome a danger past, and at 
10 P.M. we arrived at Portsmouth, where 
I took a room at Stiver’s tavern. I had a 
good supper and soon afterwards went to 
bed for the rest that I needed. From 
Boston to Portsmouth, the seat in the 
Stage costs 5 pesos. 

Oct. 18. The morning was dedicated 
to writing something in my diary, and to 
delivering some letters I had brought for 
Joshua Wentworth, Esqr., Colonel Lang- 
don, and Mr. Sheaf. Neither of them 
was at home so I had a walk about the 
place and then returned to the inn at 
lunch-time. This lodging house was not 
the best, although there was not a better 
one in the town. After lunch Mr. Lang- 
don came to see me and to invite me to 
take tea at his home. I went there and 
was received with supreme agreeableness 
and attention by Mrs. Langdon and re- 
mained until 11 o'clock, when I retired 
and returned to the inn. 

Oct. 19, 1784. In the morning Mr. 
Langdon and I had a walk about around 
the place. We saw the town hall, or as- 
sembly, as they call it, the building of 
which is not more than convenient for 
the purpose. Thence we went to see the 
famous constructor John Peck for whom 
I had letters. We found him at office near 
the sea, where they were building some 
yards and masts for vessels. There we had 
a long talk on his system of ship construc- 
tion and on the meager premium or re- 
ward which his fatherland had awarded 
him for his discoveries so important for 
trade and navigation. He promised me a 
visit for the next day, and Mr. Langdon 
and I proceeded to inspect the buildings 
of the town, which, excepting three or 
four houses of some magnitude, are very 
unimportant. I have never seen a place of 
its size wherein were to be found greater 
sadness and loneliness in the streets. At 


LL 


2 p.M. I went to dinner with Mr. Lang- 
don who really treated me with the 
greatest hospitality. There was no one 
else present but his own family and a 
brother of his wife, a young lawyer, 22 
years of age, whose arrogance and igno- 
rance was most conspicuous. At tea we 
also had the company of Mr. Toscain, 
Vice-Consul of France at New Hamp- 
shire, of quiet behaviour and a man of 
some instruction. The remainder of the 
evening was passed in society, and at 11 
p.M. I retired to my lodging house. . .. 
The climate is such a changeable one that 
there were more than 31 degrees of 
change on the thermometer, within 24 
hours, and the cold is so continuous that 
during nine months of the year these 
people are compelled to have fires con- 
stantly in their houses. With how many 
disadvantages struggle those poor inhabi- 
tants! And how many obstacles are over- 
come by their infatigable industry! 

Oct. 20. This morning I had Mr. 
Peck’s visit and we had a long talk about 
his new plan of construction, a section of 
which was sketched by him on the mar- 
gin of my table. His principles are prac- 
tical and scientifical as well. The form, 
said this ingenious artist, is the principal 
feature of a vessel. One sees that a whale, 
after death, and therefore without move- 
ment in itself, when a strong gale is blow- 
ing, the boats that are towing it are 
compelled to cut the cable for fear of cap- 
sizing with the violence with which they 
are dragged along. The dead body of the 
whale is dragging them along, notwith- 
standing boats are of the strongest con- 
struction. In modern construction vessels 
are made thin at the bow, and the keel in 
the interior forms a multitude of inflect- 
ed curves, not to be found in the works 
of Nature, particularly in fishes; conse- 
quently, there must be the same adapt- 
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ability to the body of a vessel, &c. This is 
the main basis of his theory and which, I 
confess, caused an impression upon me 
superior to all others on this subject. 
When this artist, after infinite opposition, 
constructed his first vessel in Boston, the 
people called it ““Peck’s Folly,” until they 
saw by their own eyes that it would not 
capsize by the force of the wind, as their 
narrow intelligence taught them. This 
construction unites advantages which 
other constructors and all others in gen- 
eral believed incompatible, that is, not 
only being the best sailers known, they 
also load more than other vessels of the 
same tonnage, and they have less balance 
than those of other construction. He al- 
ready has constructed seven vessels since 
the last war, each one better than its 
predecessor. I have seen two which are 
the Empress of China, belonging to Mr. 
Parker of New York, and she sailed for 
China; and the Leda, of Mr. Swan, in 
this city. They both reunite all the quali- 
ties that Iam mentioning. This ingenious 
man complains that there is no arsenal 
here where he could rectify certain oper- 
ations and discoveries which he thinks 
much advantageous in the theory. 

After this very useful conversation, we 
went out for a walk up to a height which 
is about one mile distant from the town 
where we had a complete view of the 
entrance to the port, the bay and a great 
part of the town, the soil about which 1s 
very sandy and rocky. Thence we went 
down to the harbor, and taking a small 
boat passed to an island which 1s formed 
by the great channel at the entrance to 
the bay, on which is a fortress and frag- 
ments of artillery for its defence in war 
time. The channel here is about a quarter 
of a mile wide, and may be easily defend- 
ed. From that spot we obtained a very 
complete view of the islands scattered all 


ee , 


over the bay, on one of which, owned by 
Mr. Langdon, they were constructing g 
74 gun ship, the A merica, which the Unit- 
ed States intends to present to France, but 
which had no guns, tackle, rigging, cord- 
age, &c., with which to outfit it (accord- 
ing to a saying of an American satyrist, 
Mr. Langdon), a duty was charged upon 
it by the Congress. Here I observed the 
food which was being prepared in a cook 
house for the workmen employed on a 
vessel that was being constructed and was 
astonished at the abundance and the 
splendour with which they treat their 
mechanics, for which reason it is not sur- 
prising that the cost of production is high, 

At two o'clock I returned, and Mr. 
Peck went to request Mr. Michael Sew- 
all, Esqr., a famous lawyer and man of 
intelligence, to pay him a visit in the af- 
ternoon. He discovered that he was out 
of town, attending the Courts, earning 
his living and seeking to gain political 
popularity at the same time. By chance | 
met him later, in Boston, and found him 
to be the most excentric character I have 
ever known. In his conversation the most 
childish and also the most ingenious ideas 
become confusedly mixed. 

General Sullivan was also absent and 
for the same reason, so I did not have the 
pleasure of seeing him. He lives in a little 
country house, about fourteen miles dis- 
tant from Portsmouth, where he has his 
wife and a number of children, entirely 
segregated from society and without im- 
parting to them any formal instruction.* 
He never receives at home any party and 
thus there are very few who can say that 
they have seen Madame or the children. 
How excentric are some men! The eve- 
ning and the night I passed in Mrs. and 
Mr. Langdon’s company, who are very 

* His home was in Durham, N. H., where he 


had lived since before the Revolution and be- 
fore he became prominent. 
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sociable. She is a girl, a pretty one, mar- 
ried for “‘reasons of the State,” as are al- 
most all the women in this country. He 
told me that he had been the poor captain 
of a bilander, and by heading a mob of 
200 or 300 people, had seized the pow- 
der which was in the Castle, situated at 
the entrance of the port, notwithstanding 
some resistance on the part of an officer 
and eight or ten soldiers who were on 
suard. This powder was later on used in 
the siege of Boston, and the exploit gave 
sich fame to Mr. Langdon, that very 
soon he was made a member of the Con- 
cress and charged with several very im- 
portant matters, thereby illustrating in his 
life the natural course of human events. 

Oct. 21. I passed the morning read- 
ing Belknap’s “History of New Hamp- 
shire,” vol. I, a book recently published 
and which is written with commonsense, 
instruction and taste. Mr. Peck came and 
we went for a walk through the town. 
There can be no doubt that this port 1s 
excellent, especially for ships of consider- 
able tonnage, because the deep water 1s 
0 close to the shore. This advantage was 
sen when the French fleet, under the 
command of Veaudrieulle, came to Bos- 
ton in 1782, and the ships that were dis- 
mantled had to be repaired here. The 
masts and yards which are here con- 
structed are the cleanest and most perfect 
one can imagine, probably due to the 
superior quality of pine. At two o’clock I 
went to dinner at Langdon’s and had the 
opportunity of meeting His Excellency, 
the President of the State, Nathaniel Fol- 
som, Esqr. During our conversation, he 
agreed that the constitution was imper- 
fect as to that section that demands the 
profession of the Protestant Religion as a 
requrement before being admitted to 
serve in the Legislature. He is an old man 
and quite deaf. There are two political 


parties and each of them defends its own 
in such a manner that the best interests 
of the public are not always served. Here 
we see one of the disadvantages of these 
democracies! Mr. Cushing of Boston and 
another man, were of the company. At 
their homes, in Boston, these men do not 
break bread with each other, so that so- 
ciability is banished and each one locks 
himself up in his house with his wife, to 
enjoy the domestic pleasures. 

In the afternoon I visited the General 
Assembly which at this time was called 
together under the new constitution 
passed in the Convention of the people 
the preceding year. When I entered the 
hall everyone was standing, and a group 
of clergymen, eight in number, were 
reading an address. In this action one dis- 
covers the ambition and vanity of the 
clergymen, and the simplicity and pre- 
ocupation of the people in thus paying ex- 
traordinary respect to simple members of 
the republic, while, in fact, they are rep- 
resenting the people’s Majesty! Finishing 
this monarchial scene, the Assembly ad- 
journed until the next day and I went to 
take tea at Langdon’s, where I met with 
two presidents of small colleges in the in- 
terior of the country,— Mr. Wheelock 
and Mr. Woodbridge. If we were to 
judge these institutions by their teachers, 
then, surely, in these seminaries there is 
little to be found save pedantry. 

After having listened to scholastical 
nonsense for two hours, these gentlemen 
did us the favour of going away, and 
Mrs. Cushing and I had supper in com- 
pany with the family. At 11 p.m. I went 
home, proposing to return in the morn- 
ing to Boston. 

The following will give an idea of 
trade, the town, &c.—as it was communi- 
cated to me by well instructed and re- 
liable persons. As for the place itself, it is 
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very badly arranged and has the most 
unhappy aspect one can imagine. 


Houses 800 
Churches, of all creeds 5 
Colleges 2 
Newspapers, in the State 2 
Inhabitants, in the city only 5,000 
Idem, the State 90,000 


‘Trade vessels belonging to this ship- 


port 56 
Vessels built every year for abroad 30 
Articles produced in the country: 30 


masts of all sizes and shape, lumber, 

cod fish,—whale oil, fine furs, etc. 

Oct. 22. With no little difficulty I ob- 
tained a poor saddle horse, costing me 5 
and '% pesos, on which, at 8 a.m., I 
began my journey. At 9, I arrived at 
Greenland, where they gave me a very 
fine breakfast, and the horse, as well, 
which needed it more than I did. At ten, 
I continued my journey by the same road 
over which I came. The road is good and 
plain and it is densely populated, except- 
ing in various sandy sections. At 2.30 
p.M. I arrived with safety at the Ferry, 
where I embarked with my valet and in 
less than a quarter of a hour, we disem- 
barked on the other side, in Newbury 
Port, where I went to the Inn kept by 
Mr. Davenport, which being overcrowd- 
ed, I then went to the Secret Inn of Mr. 
Merrill, where I found a very superior 
lodging. The fatigues of the road, and 
the cold induced me to stay at home read- 
ing Ferguson’s “Rise and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,” which seems to be 
written with effect and prudence. 

Oct. 23. We had a very fine morn- 
ing and I went out to deliver a few let- 
ters I had brought. I gave one to Mr. 
John Tracy, who received me with pleas- 
ure, notwithstanding he was fully oc- 
cupied in his store measuring salt, which 
is here a very necessary and precious 


ee 


article. Later on I went for a walk 
through the town which consists in the 
main part, of one street about a mile long 
following the Merrimack River. There 
are many excellent piers for loading and 
unloading ships, which indicates the vol- 
ume of trade. It is a pity that the river 
mouth is but fourteen feet deep. Even at 
high tide, there is only twenty-two feet, 
The people seem to be animated and full 
of business, and everywhere one notes 
gaiety. I saw a large number of mer- 
chant vessels under construction along 
the bank of the river. After this long 
walk I went to Tracy’s for lunch, whose 
house is a quarter of a mile distant from 
the town, situated in an advantageous 
place, and there [ found a large party of 
the inhabitants of the town. Before lunch 
we went up to the roof of the house to 
observe the attractive view one enjoys 
looking towards the river mouth, the sea, 
and Cape Ann, as well as the landscape 
towards the We had a fine 
lunch, American style, indeed, with a bit 
of Rusoyea [ Rousseauan] Doctrine dur- 
ing the conversation (Emélie appeared at 
the table ). After the lunch each one went 
to attend to his business before Sunday 
comes. I have my doubts if the Jews ob- 
serve more restrictions, in the matter than 
these people do. Mr. Freeman, an ex- 
officer of the Continental Army, a very 
well educated man, accompanied me on 
a walk through the park until tea-time. 
We took tea at Mrs. Tracy’s, and in her 
and her husband’s agreeable company we 
pleasantly passed the time until eleven 
o clock P.M. 

Oct. 24. It being Sunday, Mr. Tracy 
and Mr. Freeman, came to my lodg- 
ing so that we might go together, at 10 
A.M., to hear a famous preacher named 
John Murray. We went to the Presby- 
terian Church and here saw an apostle 


interior. 
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who in the most emphatic manner be- 
gins the invocation by imporing God to 
ruin and extirpate the pagans, mahoma- 
tans, the Antichrist (the Pope), and all 
their heretical followers, so that for the 
moment he excluded from the Divine 
Protection, the whole Universe, except- 
ing only his flock. Barbarian! Ignorant! 
And he continued with his nonsense in 
the same manner until half-past 12, when 
at last he stopped to pray. We then went 
to pay a visit to Mrs. Dalton, who re- 
ceived me with pleasure, and afterwards 
I went for lunch at Tracy’s with his 
family. After lunch they brought out a 
sword and a stone pipe, made by the In- 
dians, which were found during the year 
past by General ‘Titcomb, together with 
the bones of a cadaver, in his wood land, 
a mile distant from Newbury Port. It 
was worth while to admire the patience 
and ingenuity which are required to make 
these objects without the aid of any me- 
tallic tool. 

Following is the best information I 
could obtain from which one may infer 
the trade and the present conditions of 
Newbury Port. The most important 
buildings are the Presbyterian Meeting 
house (where lays buried the famous 
preacher George Whitefield, Esqr.), and 
the houses of J. Tracey, Jon*. Jackson, 
N. Tracey, T. Dalton, and Captain 


Coombs. 

Houses 375 
Churches, of all persuasions 5 
Inhabitants of the town 4,109 
Newspapers I 


Trading vessels belonging to the port 100 

Vessels built in this place and Almes- 
bury and Salesbury 100 

Trade articles manufactured in the coun- 
try: masts, lumber, shipbuilding, pot 
& pearl ash, linseed oil, New England 
cod-fish, tar, etc. 





Oct. 25. At seven in the morning ] 
took the Stage and I went on to Salem, 
by the same road by which I came. There 
was but one passenger and accordingly 
we were very comfortable. We lunched 
at Ipswich, and I had a walk through 
this old town, which is one of the first 
founded in these parts, which at the pres- 
ent time is half-ruined. There are only 
some small wharves where formerly load- 
ed the few vessels that arrived here. We 
then continued our journey, and about 3 
p.M. arrived at Salem, where I took lodg- 
ings in the Social Club Inn, sufficient, 
decent and comfortable. The afternoon 
was cold and I was very tired, so that] 
asked for tea and passed the remainder 
of the day reading until I went to bed. 

Oct. 26. I had a great cold and was 
attacked by toothache, so I remained at 
home near the fireplace, reading, as 
much as I could. In the afternoon I felt 
better, and so went out to see my friend 
William Wetmore, in whose company 
and that of his wife, who is young and 
very pretty, I remained until 11 o'clock, 
and then went home. 

Oct. 27. My friend Mr. Wetmore 
and I took horses about 11 A.M. and went 
on an excursion to Marble-Head, a place 
situated on the coast near the entrance to 
the harbour of Salem, four miles distant. 
The road is very good until just a little 
before arriving at this fisher-place, when 
all about are nothing but rocks, and on 
these are built the houses. The houses are 
poor, and crowded, especially with chil- 
dren, the number of which, in proportion 
to adults, is greater than in any place | 
have seen. We counted five hundred 
boys playing in a street through which 
Mr. Wetmore and I went. Nevertheless, 
all of them were decently cloathed which 
shows that there was no misery. As we 
went down to the harbour by the rocky 
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and crooked intercepting streets, we saw 
everywhere fish spread out a-drying,— 
no small addition to the fishing scene 
which the place itself represents. We saw 
also a fort which was built at the entrance 
of the little harbour, which is there 
formed, where vessels shelter themselves 
for their protection. Soon we went back 
to Salem, observing for the second time, 
as we went through the streets, the num- 
ber of boys we passed. The women of 
the town have fame as being of scandal- 
ous habits and it is said there that Mar- 
ble-Head is remarkable for its many boys 
and for red-haired people. During the 
last war the place suffered exceedingly, 
but since peace came, it has made great 
progress toward recovering its former 
Two buildings are _note- 
worthy, beside the Church of the place, 
the houses of Colonel Lee and of Mr. 
Hooper, plain proof that poor people al- 


prospe rity . 


ways make some others rich. 
Houses 600 
Inhabitants 6,000 
Fishing-vessels, that bring in 60,000 
guintals of cod-fish per annum 60 
At 3 we returned and ate at Mr. Wet- 
more’s in company with Rev. Mr. Barn- 
ard, for whom I had brought a letter. 
After lunch we went to see the Public 
Library which contains about 550 vol- 
umes, not badly chosen, and then went 
for a look about the place, the main street 
of which is a mile and one-half long. ‘The 
most noticeable and excellent buildings 
are the houses of Mr. Darby, Captain 
Orne, Mr. Page, Mr. Orne, Mrs. Pick- 
man, and Mr. Oliver. Its wharves are 
sufficient and in good condition, but what 
they call “Flats,” a kind of bench, im- 
pedes the unloading and the receiving of 
cargoes close to them, and causes heavy 


expense to owners of vessels. This har- 


bour has the advantage of not having 


ee 


sand-banks at its entrance. The town js 
built on a little peninsula or isthmus 
which extends itself into the bay, and 
here one sees the place where the first 
Europeans established themselves, cutting 
off communication by land by way of a 
ditch and palissade, for safety against the 
Indians, and see here the reason why this 
spot was first peopled instead of the 
commodious and spacious port of Boston, 
We also saw some old houses belong- 
ing to those disgraced families which fa- 
naticism sacrificed in its ignorance of 
witchcraft. Mr. Barnard is the antiqua- 
rian of the place and a man of knowledge 
as well. This place prospered much 
through privateering during the war, and 
it does not decay during peace. Its inhabi- 
tants, however, are known as being un- 
sociable, and not without foundation, so 
that it already constitutes a proverb. 


Houses 650 
Inhabitants 7,000 
Churches of all persuc asions 7 


Trading-vessels belonging to this port 60 

F ishing vessels (besides the 
which numbered 100 with those of 
Marble-Head ) 

Ships built per annum 

Trading 


boats 


ho 


o~ wv 


articles manufactured or 
produced in the country: cod-fish, 
lumber, etc. 

Newspapers I 

At night we went to Mr. Barnard’s, 
where we took tea, and in the company 
of some savants of the peace, we spent 
the evening in social intercourse until 12, 
when all retired. ‘The changes in the 
weather here, are excessive, and I don’t 
know how the constitutions of these peo- 
ple can resist them. 

Oct. 28. At 8 in the morning I took 
the stage that goes every day to Boston, 
in company with a good looking woman 
and two men, furious talkers, and con- 
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The Sojourn of Francisco de Miranda $3 
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BUILT IN 1785. 


tinued my route by the same way that I 
had come from Boston. At Newell’s Inn 
we lunched and at noon we 
Winnesimmet Ferry, and about a quarter 
of an hour later we disembarked in the 
city of Boston. 
Dec. 15, 1754. 


were on 


At 4% in the after- 
noon, we went on board the merchant 
frigate Neptune, 250 tons, Capt. John 
Callahan, and at 6 came to another near 
the Castle, SO called, which lies 3 miles 
distant. The passengers who came aboard 
were the following: Levi Willard, John 
Reynolds, George Harrop, John Garnise, 
Herman Goverts, John Derreth, Samuel 
Dashwood, and Nicholas Gilman, agree- 
able enough persons and of good man- 
ners. The their 


reason for coming on 


DEMOLISHED IN 1839. 


COURTESY OF THE ESSEX INSTITUTE 


board was to ship a quantity of specie for 
England, computed at 60,000 guineas, 
the Bank having suspended further loans 
as the result of a somewhat popular con- 
vulsion, as appeared from a communica- 
tion in the “Boston Centinel,” 
signed by many from all parts of the city. 
—Tt is sincerely wish’d the ‘Tory Ship 
commanded by that noted Smu: gler Cal- 
lahan, immediately as no 
Bussiness either at the Bank or any where 
else (of any consequence ’ will be trans- 
acted until she is gone for Fear of cash 


that was 


would | sail 


being sent off”—a poor foundation for 
the truth. 
Dec. i6. At 12 o'clock in the morn- 


ing when the Watch was called the wind 


was blowing from the S.W. and our Pilot 
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Mr. Knox, ordered the anchor raised 
and at 6 in the afternoon we were in 
Nantasket Road, 8 miles from Boston 
and the usual place of departure. It is a 
Bay facing the sea. From this point of 
view we saw perfectly all of Boston Bay 
which is beautiful from the number of 
islands with which it is sown, having 
many channels with sufficient depth of 
water for merchant vessels and ample 
anchorage for a large fleet. Having been 
located near the Castle Island there was 
opportunity to examine with attention 
this fortification which is the key to the 
port. Its batteries are irregularly formed 
of turf and appear to receive little atten- 
tion. About 100 pieces of artillery can be 
mounted in case of necessity. 

Dec. 17. Passed the day agreeably 
reading the “History of the Roman Re- 


public” by Ferguson. 
Dec. 18. Time of calm, but between 


seven and eight at night came up a strong 
wind from the N.E. with rain and snow 
that tested our good anchor and excel- 
lent cables in which we succeeded better 
than a schooner that was blown near us 


i) 


and went aground over on the shore of 
Hull. 

Dec. 19. The gale, which blew with 
much fury during the night, at 7 in the 
morning was coming violently from the 
N.W., from which it continued blowing 
without diminishing until the middle of 
the night, with every prospect of con- 
tinuing. 

Dec. 20. Until 9 o’clock at night there 
was a strong wind coming from the 
N.W. We came on deck for fresh air 
when the watch was called and soon 
preparations were made to leave our 
anchorage, and at 12 we passed the light- 
house that is at the departure from Nan- 
tasket Road. The vessel took in much 
water during the next 24 hours and it 
was necessary to keep 4 men alternately 
at the pump. Distance sailed 92 miles, 


K ** *k 


Miranda reached London on Feb. Ist, 
1785, at ten o'clock in the morning, and 
at once took a hackney coach to the 
Royal Hotel. His passage on the Neptune 
cost him twenty-two guineas. 























Southwestern View of the Central part of Seventeen, rome 
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New England Stoves 


By Epwin ]ACKsOoN 


T is surprising that so little is known 

of the methods of heating New Eng- 

land houses previous to about the year 
1800. There are fairly complete records 
of various stoves and heaters made by the 
early French Canadians and by the set- 
tlers in Pennsylvania, Virginia, and New 
York, but little on this subject in all the 
records and histories of the New Eng- 
land Colonies. 

Coming primarily from England, the 
settlers of New England followed in the 
main British laws, customs, architecture, 
and construction. In their homeland they 
had known little actual freezing weather: 
20° Fahrenheit was cold. In the new 
land, 40° colder than this was not unusual 
during several months each winter. ‘The 
open fireplace, which is most enjoyable 
when the outside temperature is above 
freezing, becomes entirely inadequate 
when the thermometer is below zero. 

The common folk of England in the 
early 1600’s were accustomed to hard- 
ships. ‘Chey lived in houses with crevices 
filled with clay in many of which they still 
built the fire in the middle of the “big 
room” and allowed the smoke to escape 
through an outlet at the roof—much as 
did the Indians, in their wigwams. 

Of all the world, only the English— 
and their American descendants — were 
so extravagant as to depend on heat from 
a fire built in a recess—a fireplace—where 
most of the heat is lost up the chimney. 
England was made familiar with the fire- 
place by the French, who in turn learned 
from the Italians. But Italy, France and 
Spain depended on charcoal braziers to 
supplement the heat of the fireplace. 
Northern and Central Europe had stoves 
made of iron or of earthen ware. 


The people of New England for the 
first two hundred years certainly were a 
hardy lot. Sermons, over two hours in 
length, were delivered in unheated meet- 
inghouses. Little wonder the more feeble 
ones carried charcoal burning foot warm- 
ers allowing the hot gases to collect be- 
neath the voluminous skirts and coats. No 
wonder high-backed settles, with boards 
running to the floor were used before the 
fireplaces to divert the cold drafts in the 
homes. We can easily understand the 
need of the courtship termed “‘bundling” 
with the protection of warm bedding. 
For like the peasant class of England and 
France, the Colonial living room was at 
first also sometimes used as a bedroom. 

From the very first, each shipload 
brought to the Colonies skilled artisans of 
various kinds. It was only the need to 
work long hours to sustain life—to secure 
safety against famine and against In- 
dians, and the lack of certain materials— 
that prevented New England from hav- 
ing homes as comfortable and as beauti- 
ful as the same class of people had had in 
England. Except the weather! These 
people had never before known such cold, 
and such accumulation of snow. The 
thatched roofs fell beneath the weight. 
The wind-doors (shutters) allowed wind 
and snow to enter—for there was little 
glass at first. 

Iron had been found in many places in 
what is now Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and Maine. An attempt to make castings 
near Lynn was started in 1645. This 
furnace ran intermittently until the time 
of King Philip’s War, when it was de- 
stroyed—about 1688. In the Essex In- 
stitute museum at Salem, is a fireback 
made at this furnace, marked “I A P 
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Oldest known Franklin Stove 


IT WAS WOOD BURNING AND SHOWS THE SUN 
AND CARRIES THE MOTTO “ALTER IDEM” 
(ANOTHER LIKE ME) 

IN THE DOYLESTOWN, PA., MUSEUM 


1660.”* It was used in the Pickering 
house, Salem, and is the oldest American 
casting connected with the heating of a 
dwelling. But there is no indication of 
any means of heating with the exception 
of the fireplace. 

The first forge in America for the 
making of iron other than castings was 
started by James and Henry Leonard at 
Raynham in 1652; which forge con- 
tinued in use for 150 years. They made 
nails, scythes, pots, tools, but with no rec- 
ord of any stoves! Swank’s history+ men- 
tions that stoves, among other articles, 
were cast at the Lynn and Braintree fur- 
naces in 1646; and at other places at 
later dates, but we have no record of the 


* Another dated fireback cast at the Saugus 
Iron Works is in the museum of the Society for 
the Preservation of New England Antiquities. 

+ James M. Swank, Jrow in All Ages, Phila., 
1S9g2. 





Ten-plate Stove with Oven 


IN THE COLLECTION OF EDWIN JACKSON 


character or design of these stoves, nor 
the source of his information. 

The five-plate stove, constituting an 
iron box with one end open, was intro- 
duced by the German immigrants and 
used primarily in Pennsylvania and neigh- 
boring colonies. It was set through a wall 
between two rooms, the open front being 
in the rear of an open fireplace. This 
stove required no extra chimney and little 
extra fuel, but resulted in warming tw 
rooms! I know of none of these in old 
New England. 

‘These five-plate stoves were easil\ 
cast in the open sand (or clay which was 
used until 1739) as were also the plainer 
of the six-plate stoves. The sixth plate 
completed the closing of the iron box, 
which then became a separate stove with 
one part moveable to receive the logs. 
These in Pennsylvania had rather elabo- 
rate legs. In New York, the legs were 
usually plain wrought iron. Swank men- 
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Five-plate Stove 


CAST BY SAMUEL FLOWER, IN 1756, AT REDDING FURNACE, PENNSYLVANIA 
COURTESY METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


tions these as being made at Trois Riv- 
ers, Canada, in 1749, but we have no 
record of them in New England. The 
ix-plate stove later became a ten-plate, 
having an inner separate space for baking. 

The Shaker* Quakers came from 
England in 1774, settling in eastern New 
York, and northern New England, and 
in the Western Reserve (which land 
Connecticut sold to Ohio in 1800). They 
made and they still use perfectly plain 
stoves in shape somewhat similar to the 
ix-plate stove, but they are unusual in 
that they are not of separate plates. With 
the desire to save heat, by means of an 

*See New York State Museum Handbook 
1s, by Dr. Edward D. Andrews. 


extra heating chamber, one stove is often 
super-imposed upon another. Many of 
these Shaker stoves also have a shelf at 
either side so that irons may be heated for 
the ironing of clothes. ‘The comparatively 
small number of buildings now occupied 
by this sect means that most of the stoves 
are in museums or are in New England 
homes of those who love antique objects. 

The Franklin fireplace was invented 
in 1742. Benjamin Franklin had been to 
England and was familiar there with cer- 
tain improved fireplaces which brought in 
and heated a supply of out-door air. He 
also knew the Pennsylvania Dutch stoves, 
which heated well, but which hid the 
cheer of the blazing fire. Franklin com- 
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THood-burning Franklin Stove 
ABOUT 24 INCHES WIDE WITH DOORS IN FRAME 
TO PERMIT THE CRANE TO SWING OUT INTO 
THE ROOM. THE ANDIRONS ARE THE KEY 
PATTERN POPULAR FROM 1760 UNTIL THIS 
DAY. COURTESY OF MRS, T. D. MARTIN 


Door —> 

















SECTIONAL VIEW OF STOVE DESIGNED BY BEN- 
JAMIN FRANKLIN, THE FRESH AIR IS HEATED 
AND ADMITTED TO THE ROOM. THE SMOKE 
MUST TURN DOWN TO THE HEARTH LEVEL 
BEFORE ESCAPING UP THE CHIMNEY 


THood-burning Stove 
FROM BROOKFIELD (CONN,) TAVERN 
ABOUT 1763. HAS FUNNEL-LIKE SMOKE OUT- 
LET AT TOP. ONE OF THE FIRST FOR USE 
WHERE THERE WAS NO FIREPLACI 
bined the virtues of both and invented the 
Franklin fireplace. The latter became 
very popular in New England and were 
made in several foundries of this section. 

Perhaps the prejudice which the Quak- 
ers of Pennsylvania held against the 
closed stove was also maintained in New 
England, for the popular outcry was 
against iron as being unhealthy; that it 
smelled bad. Franklin answered that tt 
was not the iron, but the remains of food 
that had been spilled on the stove; and 
particularly the result of frequent spitting 
on the stove that smelled. 

The people of these early days were 
great spitters, shooting with great accu- 
racy into the open fireplace and with 
equal zest aiming at some ornament on 
the iron stove. After the year 1776, cast- 
iron andirons in the shape of Hessian sol- 
diers and of British officers were popular, 
both because their backs were heated “as 
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THood-burning Shaker Stove 


35 INCHES LONG. NOW IN THE SCHOOL AT NEW LEBANON, N. Y. 
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THood-burning Shaker Stove 


NOW IN THE BIRD SANCTUARY, LENOX, MASS. 
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Tlood-burning Franklin Stove 


40 INCHES WIDE, THI 


hot as hell’ by the blazing fire, and be- 
cause the men around the fireplace en- 
joyed spitting at these symbols of the 
enemy. 

The destruction of the timber which 
was needed to feed the fireplaces had be- 
come a serious matter. The wealthy in- 
habitants of Boston, Providence, and oth- 
er seaports along the coast burned “sea 
coal” brought from England and Nova 
Scotia, but inland towns depended on the 
forests. 

And the consumption of wood used 
to make charcoal for the furnaces and 
forges was equally serious. To run a nedi- 
um sized furnace for casting iron required 
each year the cutting of some four square 
miles of woodland—over 2,500 acres 
each year! 1,000 cords of wood made 
700 loads of charcoal worth in our money 


ANDIRONS ARI 


FROM NEW HAMPSHIRI 


$1,700. 310 tons of good ore at $6.00a 
ton cost $1,860 more. Moulders and 
he!pers cost $1,300, bringing the total to 
$4,860. There would be obtained some 
22,000 pounds of hollow ware at a cost 
of about 22 cents a pound. Today the 
foundry cost is about one-fifth of this 
amount. 

Later, the increase in the cost of wood, 
due largely to the greater distance of 
transportation, and the increase in the 
wage of servants ( who at first often were 
Indians, or indentured English prisoners 
of war or convicts) caused the use of 
stoves for the burning of charcoal. ‘These 
were quite small, compared with the 
Franklins, and with the Shaker stoves, 
but were ample for the heating of bed- 
rooms. [he windows of these rooms were 
not opened during the winter and the oc- 
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THood-burning Franklin Stove 


FRAME ABOUT 32 INCHES WIDE. 
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STIMPSON, BOSTON, MASS, 


COURTESY OF MRS, CRAWLEY OF EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 






Charcoal-burning Stove 


31 INCHES HIGH. MADE BY C.& E. L. GRANGER, PITTSFORD, VT. 











THood-burning Dolphin Stove 


MADE BY PECK & PHELPS, LENOX, MASS. 
COURTESY OF MISS VINCENT, OLD CHATHAM, N, Y. 
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cupants slept within canopy and curtains 
of the four poster bed, safe from any fresh 
air, so there was no need for great 
warmth. 

Just as the Shakers tried to hold the 
hot smoke for a time for the better warm- 
ing of the room, so did our New Eng- 
land forbears carry the smoke through a 
series of vertical stove pipes as shown in 
Old-Time New England, for October, 
1931, page 81. That is an extremely val- 
uable article on American cooking stoves 
and shows the very first Franklin fire- 
place and the Pennsylvania _ten-plate 
stove. 

A more attractive arrangement, with 
perhaps even better results, was secured 
in charcoal stoves by having one small 
smoke outlet at either end of the stove, 
connecting these by a horizontal member 
and from that higher connection, the pipe 
is run to the chimney. Dampers could be 
opened to start a quick hot fire, or closed 
below and above when less heat was 
needed. Dampers are always dangerous 
as all too often the products of combus- 
tion are forced into the room. 


ee 


Again, with the urge for beauty, these 
sheet-iron pipes were covered with cast- 
iron plates, and the top member was sur. 
mounted with a crown. The general 
shape at first had the outlines of a lyre, 
and the stoves were so named. Later the 
shape changed slightly and because of the 
appearance they were called Jewsharp 
stoves. Mr. George H. Tucker states 
that Peck and Phelps of Lenox (who 
succeeded the Lenox Iron Works) ad- 
vertised ““Box and Franklin Stoves”’ ina 
local paper, and that G. Walker of 
Lenox, advertised for sale “Jewsharp and 
Franklin Stoves.”” These stoves were 
made in a local foundry. Again the de- 
sign was changed so that each vertical 
member above the stove developed into a 
dolphin and these became “Dolphin 
Stoves.” 

Anthracite coal came into general use 
in New England about 1830 and the 
stoves, in plan, changed from the oblong 
type, which had carried over from the 
wood-burning stoves, to the round, and 
the designs of the latter shape limitless. 
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Commodore Jsaac Hull’s House 
at Shelton, Connecticut 


By CHARLES ZIMMERMAN Morse 


P to about 1880 there were still 

standing on the west bank of the 

Housatonic River at what was 
formerly known as Huntington Land- 
ing, a group of five or six old colonial 
houses dating back from 100 to 200 
years. Facing the river and sheltered by 
the grand old shade trees that stood along 
the road, with lawns sloping down to it 
and on the other side of the road to the 
river bank, with a background of mead- 
ow pasture and garden plots reaching 
back into the wooded hillsides, it made a 
very peaceful pastoral scene as one ap- 
proached from the river, or looked across 
from Derby on the opposite side. Coming 
down from the new village of Shelton, 
that had been laid out on that side at the 
completion of the Housatonic dam across 
the river in 1870, the first of this group 
of houses one came to was the Commo- 
dore Hull house. It was built by Capt. 
Joseph Hull, father of Com. Isaac Hull, 
and here Isaac Hull came to live as a lad. 
It was to this peaceful hamlet that he re- 
turned in later years from the alarums of 
war, with the well earned glory and re- 
nown he had attained, and here he re- 
fitted the old house as his permanent 
home, and laid out the grounds as his 
taste dictated. 

The last of this row of old houses to 
the south was the Samuel Mills house, 
known in later years as the Brewster 
place. Mr. Mills’s daughter married Rev. 
Cyrus Brewster and continued to live 
there through her long life of nearly 
a century, passing on some five or six 
years ago. She remembered going up 
asa little girl and watching Commodore 


Hull set out the trees, a row on each side 
of the lawn, and another across the front 
of the lot along the street. All were 
maples except one that was a black wal- 
nut, the northerly of the two standing 
outside the fence. The maples are all 
gone but the black walnut, about three 
feet in diameter, tall and stately, still 
keeps lonely vigil over the illustrious site. 
The house was of an old English type 
with three dormer windows piercing the 
roof which sloped out over the front and 
back porches. There were two chimneys 
on the center line of the house one to- 
wards either end. That on the north was 
far enough in from the end of the house 
to bring the fireplaces near the center of 
the wall on that side, the fireplace in the 
front room being larger than the other 
three. The hall ran through the center 
of the house, divided by a partition into 
front and back hall and had an enclosed 
stairway to the second floor with rail and 
banisters on the inside and door at foot of 
the stairs. “—There were two rooms on 
either side of the hall; to the south, front 
and back parlors separated by an arch- 
way instead of doors, and to the north a 
living room and a dining room. Two or 
three steps down from the dining room 
was the kitchen, which had its separate 
chimney and fireplace. There was a small 
room, probably the milk room, on one 
side of the kitchen, and storeroom and 
woodshed on the other (north side). 
There were two rooms on either side of 
the hall on the second floor with small 
hall bedroom in the front. The original 
front door was divided across the center, 
in the Dutch manner, into an upper and 
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lower part. Probably this door was taken 
out when the house was refitted by the 
Commodore, and was later used in the 
north end of the shed off the kitchen, 
where it remained till the house was 
finally torn down. In its place a new 
front door was substituted, with glass, 
and there were also narrow lights on 
either side of the door and over the top. 
With the building of the dam across the 
river a canal was also built to supply 
water to the prospective shops along the 
river. This canal reached a point near the 
old house. 

As the village borough and city of 
Shelton developed there came to be about 
a mile of factories which eventually en- 
croached on the little settlement and the 
old ancestral homes had to give way. The 
Commodore Hull house was one of the 
last to be torn down. As its fate seemed 
to be sealed it had been neglected and al- 
lowed to get out of repair. It had not been 
rented for a long time as it awaited its 
ultimate doom. A coal yard crowded tt 
on the north and factory buildings on the 
rear and south side. The time came when 
the adjoining mill people needed the site 
for their increasing business and so gave 


the old house to some wreckers, who said 


ee 


at the time they would rebuild and re. 
store the old historic house on a new site. 
‘The lumber was taken out two or three 
miles and piled up in an open lot where it 
has lain ever since for four or five years. 
The house had not gone into decay like 
many old houses and with a little care 
would have been good for one or two 
hundred years more. It was constructed 
in the best manner, with heavy oak tim- 
bers, oak floors, and even the laths were 
rent out of oak. Then, too, it was planked 
up and down from sill to plate with two- 
inch oak plank attached to sill and plate 
with large handwrought spikes. 

The outlook from the front porch was 
very pleasant, looking across the broad 
meadows at the junction of the two river 
valleys, the Housatonic and Naugatuck. 
Beyond them, the Derby hills, while in 
the other direction, a little to the right 
and down the river, could be seen the 
shipping from near-by and far distant 
ports, for in those early days Derby was 
one of the largest ports of entry in the 
state. With that environment, and a ship 
captain as his father, it is not strange that 
the young Isaac early caught the lure of 
the sea which was later to lead him on to 
renown. 
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Beacon Hill Christmas Candles 


By ALLEN CHAMBERLAIN 


HORTLY before Christmas in 
1929, as the daily papers were call- 
ing attention to the approaching 
Christmas eve feast of candles and carol 
inging on Beacon Hill, some enquiring 
mind raised the question as to when and 
how this delightful custom originated. By 
that time it had definitely become an 
established custom, not only on Beacon 
Hill but widely throughout the country, 
so that it was well nigh a national insti- 
tution. It was but natural, therefore, that 
there should be curiosity as to the inspi- 
rational origin of this neighborhood ob- 
servance, and considering its wide-spread 
adoption it seemed worth while to satisfy 
that curiosity for historical reasons. 
Moreover my own inquisitiveness was 
but when I was asked to tell 
the story in print I was somewhat cha- 
srined to discover, after considerable cog- 
tation, that I could not of my 
knowledge give anything approaching an 
authoritative answer to the question. To 
the best of my recollection I had found 
the institution in full swing at Christmas 
in 1908, the year in which I returned to 
live on the Hill after an absence of seven- 
teen years. The first twenty-three years 
of my life had been spent in that neigh- 
horhood, and I felt morally certain that 
nothing , 


aroused, 


own 


of the sort had ever happened 
there in any prominent way during that 
period. It must have originated during 
Obvi- 
usly, therefore, it was necessary to rely 
upon others for the facts, which, I con- 
idently assumed, could be picked up 
readily enough by interviewing persons 
who had been continuously residents of 


the Hill for many years, some of whom 


the years when I lived else where. 


had presumably been actively connected 
with the early promotion of the Christ- 
mas eve festivities. 

It soon developed, however, that it was 
not to be simple as all that. Memory un- 
supported by some form of documentary 
evidence is admittedly unreliable, as was 
abundantly proved in this connection. 
Once the enquiry was set on foot the de- 
sirability of discovering the fundamental 
facts without further delay became mani- 
fest to everyone to w hom appeal was 
made for li cht. Diaries, letter files and 
scrapbooks were searched, and not a few 
letters were written to persons who had 
formerly lived on the Hill, and who had 
taken some part in the 
tions, 
where. 


earlier celebra- 
but who had since moved else- 


In this way much interesting informa- 
tion of a thoroughly dependable sort was 
assembled at that time, but the resulting 
setting forth of those facts in the Boston 
Evening Transcript of December 21, 
1929, was admittedly incomplete. It nev- 
ertheless served a highly useful purpose in 
that it inspired several persons to volun- 
teer missing facts that were well within 
their certain knowledge. All such state- 
ments checked by 
further correspondence and by personal 
interview, and in this way yet other pos- 


were subsequently 


sible sources were discovered and con- 
sulted. Thus, bit by bit, and year by 
year, reliable facts accumulated, until 
now it Is believed that the story can be 
told and seemingly with accuracy. 

It should be conceded at the outset that 
the earliest Christmas eve candle illumin- 
ation in Boston, of which any positive evi- 


was not on Beacon 
69 


dence has been found, 
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Hill. In the late 1860's and early 1870's 
it was customary to light blessed candles 
at the windows of Mr. Nicholas Reggio’s 
house at I Commonwealth Avenue. 
About the same time, certainly in the 
early 1870’s, and continuing for many 
years thereafter, the family of Mr. 
Thomas Dwight similarly lighted holy 
candles in their windows at 70 Beacon 
Street at the corner of River Street. Some 
of the earliest Beacon Hill celebrants 
feel certain that they had been inspired in 
their first illumination through having 
seen those lighted windows in the two 
Back Bay houses. 

But to the people of Beacon Hill must 
be given the credit apparently of having 
attempted the earliest organized neigh- 
borhood celebration, though that was not 
undertaken until 1908, or fifteen years 
after the first lighted windows had spon- 
taneously appeared here and there on the 
Hill. 

So far as can be determined the very 
first to be moved to observe the occasion 
with candle-lighted windows in their 
houses were Rev. Alfred D. K. Shurt- 
leff at g West Cedar Street, and Mr. 
and Mrs. R. Clipston Sturgis at 7 Chest- 
nut Street. They do not themselves claim 
this distinction, but the facts point defi- 
nitely that way. Moreover, their joint 
celebration, which was in 1893, was a 
wholly unpremeditated coincidence. Nei- 
ther was conscious of the other’s inten- 
tions. Mr. Shurtleff was then living with 
his parents in West Cedar Street and his 
celebration was confined to the placing 
of candles in his third floor bedroom win- 
dow. This custom he continued annually 
until 1898, in which year he ventured to 
illuminate the three parlor windows on 
the second floor. By that time not a few 
families on that side of the Hill had fall- 
en in spontaneously, a few additional 


ee 


houses being lighted each year. In addi- 
tion to their window illumination in 1893 
Mr. and Mrs. Sturgis gave delight to 
their neighborhood by setting the grapho- 
phone at an open window from which 
pealed forth the music of Antwerp Bells, 

Come Christmas 1894 Charles R, 
Nutter, another young man living on the 
opposite side of West Cedar Street from 
Mr. Shurtleff, followed the latter’s ex- 
ample by lighting a taper in one of the 
windows of his father’s house. Similarly. 
that same year, Rev. and Mrs. Charles 
G. Ames, remembering the illumination 
of the Stuirgis house across the way the 
previous Christmas, lighted their own 
windows at 12 Chestnut Street, as did 
several other families in that vicinity, 
among them Dr. B. Joy Jeffries at 15 
Chestnut street who dressed some of his 
windows with tall candles and greenery. 

Before Christmas, 1895, Rev. Chris- 
topher R. Eliot had come to live at 2 
West Cedar Street, not far from Mr. 
Shurtleff and Mr. Nutter. Quite uncon- 
scious of the growing custom in. that 
neighborhood, or that any of his near 
neighbors were doing likewise, Mr. Eliot 
set a single candle in his study window on 
Christmas eve that year and entertained 
the children of his family by reading 
aloud Kate L. 
Christ Candle.” 

Thus upper Chestnut Street and the 
three households at the Chestnut Street 
end of West Cedar Street appear to have 
been the founders of the custom so far 
as the Hill itself is concerned, though 
wholly without design on anyone’s part 
to inspire a general interest. Year by year 


Brown’s poem “The 


those families continued the observance, 
and year by year yet others there were 
moved to follow suit, and yet the illum 
nating was by no means sufficiently gen- 
eral to cause wide-spread comment unt 
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Christmas Carol Singers on Mt. Vernon St., Boston 


190d. ‘That year several Chestnut Street 
residents joined in issuing a formal appeal 
to householders on that and neighboring 
streets to take part in a general illumina- 
tlon. 

This idea seems to have been sug- 
vested by Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Adams 
Cram, then living at 52 Chestnut Street. 
An experience of the previous Christmas 
eve, 1907, probably prompted the sug- 
gestion. On that occasion, while enter- 
taining a group of young friends, one of 
the number expressed the wish that 
houses could be more generally candle- 
lighted, and that there might be carol 
singing in the streets after the traditional 
English wont. Someone must have said 
“Let’s go” for forth they trooped at 
once and wandering through the silent 
streets sang here and there, rather timid- 
ly and ineffectually, as one member of 
the party expressed it, the only song with 
which all were familiar, Adeste Fideles. 
From this impromptu experience was 


born the resolve to attempt an organized 
neighborhood cbservance the following 
year, 

On December 23, 1908, a typewritten 
invitation was circulated from door to 
door on several of the Hill Streets which 
read as follows: 

Chestnut Street, Dec. 23d, A.D. 1908. 

In order to promote a spirit of cvood will 
and Christmas cheer the undersigned request 
that vou contribute to that end by placing 
lighted candles in the windows of your house 
fronting on the street between the hours of 
seven and ten o’clock of Christmas eve. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Adams Cram, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Winslow, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hollis French, 
Mr. and Mrs. Roger S. Warner, 
For the Chestnut Street Christmas 
Association. 
he response was enthusiastic and the 
Hill twinkled brightly that Christmas eye 
from Beacon Street to Pinckney Street. 
Again in 1909 the same group issued an- 


other invitation which was circulated 


somewhat more widely. It was beauti- 
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. . ‘ > | 
fully drawn in black letter in Mr. Cram’s 
office and read: 

To all whom it may concern: 

Greeting; We again bespeak your goodwill 
& assistance in adding to the cheer of Christ- 
mas Eve, by placing lighted candles in the 
windows of your house, between the hours of 
six & ten at night, to the end that the hearts of 
passers by may be gladdened & that the Day of 
Good Will & Glad Tidings may be fittingly 
commemorated. 

Mr. & Mrs. Raiph Adams Cram, 
Mr. & Mrs. Arthur Winslow, 
Mr. & Mrs. Roger S. Warner, 
Mr. & Mrs. Hollis French, 
for the Chestnut Street Christmas Association. 

This time the Hill blazed forth from 
the river to the State House, and since 
the newspapers had heralded the event 
in an alluringly prophetic manner hun- 
dreds flocked there that evening to see the 
spectacle. Christmas eve on Beacon Hill 
thus became a recognized Boston insti- 
tution. Further invitations to cooperate 
were needless. Year by year other house- 
holders and apartment dwellers joined 
in, not only on the Hill but in other parts 
of the city and eventually widely through- 
out the suburbs. 

Carol signing in the streets developed 
along with the candle lighting. It surely 
had no local old-time tradition behind it. 
Puritan Boston never had tolerated any- 
thing that savored of Christmas jubila- 
tion. It was not until 1855* that the 
holiday was legalized in Massachusetts, 
and it seems to have been but little ob- 
served then except by Roman Catholics 
and Anglicans. In 1859 the Church of 
the Advent, at that time located in Green 
Street, held a “Choir Christmas Eve” 
and following that service the choir boys 
were taken to Harvard Square where 
they serenaded Rev. Frederic Dan Hunt- 


*Chapter g1, Acts of 1855, made Washing- 
ton’s birthday and Christmas legal holidays, 
previously restricted to Fast Day, July 4th, and 
Thanksgiving. 





LL 


ington who had just resigned as Plum- 
mer Professor of Christian Morals and 
as College Preacher and had applied for 
admission to the priesthood of the F pisco- 
pal Church. He later became Bishop of 
Central New York. In the Wemoirs and 
Letters of Bishop Huntington is printed a 
letter that he wrote to his sister that night 
telling of this experience. 

Many years later there were groups 
who sang every Christmas eve at hos- 
pitals and mission homes in various parts 
of the city. Among these was one com- 
posed of Hill residents and led by Charles 
R. Nutter of West Cedar Street. So far 
as can be ascertained the earliest street 
caroling on the Hill was on Christmas 
eve, 1892. Rev. Charles G. Ames, min- 
ister of the Church of the Disciples, had 
that year gone to live at 12 Chestnut 
Street, and on Christmas eve the Sunday 
School children and young people of his 
church serenaded him there. The next 
event seems to have been the impromptu 
excursion in the vicinity of Chestnut 
Street by Mr. and Mrs. Cram and their 
guests In 1907. | 

The following year, in anticipation of 
the effort to encourage a neighborhood 
candle lighting, and determined to sing 
again and in better form, rehearsals were 
conducted at 52 Chestnut Street by Mrs. 
Hollis French who had been one of the 
singers with Mr. Nutter’s party in other 
vears. [hese rehearsals were repeated for 
several years. Then a Brimmer Street 
group of carolers was organized, prob- 
ably in 1909, under the leadership of 
Mrs. Marsh (later Mrs. Romney 
Spring). Dr. Richard C. Cabot was of 
that number. In 1911 he organized a 
Back Bay group that was in the habit of 
singing first at the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, at the Eye and Ear In- 
firmary, and at the Old Ladies Home 
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Christmas Earol Singers on Mt. Wernon St., Boston 


then located at the lower end of Revere 
Street. Later in the evening they sang 
here and there on the Hill. 

Meantime the Back Bay and Brimmer 
Street groups had joined forces and their 
numbers had been augmented by volun- 
teers from other parts of the city, so that 
this itinerant choir frequently numbered 
fifty, sometimes as many as ninety voices. 
During the war years, Dr. Cabot being in 
France, Mrs. Adelaide Kinsley Carr was 
the leader in 1917 and Dr. John B. 
Hawes in 1918. After the war Dr. Cabot 
resumed the baton with this chorus and 
on Christmas eve around the Hill this 
group Is always recognizable, not only by 
the many singers, but by the red lantern 
that the leader carries aloft on a staff as 
a rallying signal. 

Another notable musical feature of the 
Hill celebration during many years has 
been the hand-bell ringing by Mrs. 


Arthur A. Shurcliff and members of 
her family, which gives a much appreci- 
ated fine old-country touch. This custom 
was not begun until about 1925 when 
Mrs. Shurcliff and five of her children, 
Sarah, William, John, Elizabeth and 
Alice, and one or two friends organized 
a band known as the Beacon Hill Hand- 
bell Ringers. Subsequently a second band 
was formed under the same direction, 
and in recent years both have been heard 
on the streets on Christmas eve. During 
the past five years the ringers have been 
heard from the Parkman bandstand on 
the Common as well as on the streets, 
and on Christmas day, 1934, they rang 
for an international radio broadcast. New- 
buryport and Quincy, inspired by the 
Beacon Hill band’s accomplishments, 
now have ringers organizations equipped 
with London cast bells provided by the 


Old South Church of Boston. 





Notes and Gleanings 


ARLY STOVES. It is very gener- 

ally understood that cast-iron stoves 
for heating or cooking did not exist in 
New England before the middle of the 
eighteenth century. The cast-iron fire- 
place invented by Benjamin Franklin did 
not reach New England until shortly be- 
fore 1750 and the six-plate box stoves on 
legs made by the Pennsylvania Germans 
made their appearance about 1760. Yet 
we read in Judge Sewall’s Diary under 
date of Jan. 16, I7OI, 2. “Comfortable, 
moderat wether; and with a good fire in 
the stove worm’d the Room.” On Feb. 
27, 1705 (6, the Judge wrote: “Passed 
out of the Stove Room into the Kitchen.” 
What kind of a stove could the Judge 
have had at that timer If a German tile 
stove, there would have been no question 
as to Its power to heat the room, but have 
we information of a tile stove in New 
England at so early a date! No form 
of box stove is known here so early and 
the heavy cast-iron hearths used on ship 
board seem out of place in a Boston 
house. Another form of stove used on 
ship board in the mid century is described 
in Blanckley’s Naval Expositor, London, 
1750, as follows: “Stoves are square 
Boxes made of plank filled with Bricks, 
and when fitted with an Iron Ring and 
small Bars are for burning Charcoal in 
order for the cook to dress the Captain’s 
Victuals on.” 

Another type of stove existed in the 
Scotch settlements in North Carolina be- 
fore 1775, and that was the carron stove 
made at the Carron Iron Works on the 
Carron River in Stirlingshire, Scotland. 
The piece of ordnance—the carronade— 
comes from the same source. In Janet 
Schaw’s Journal of a Lady of Quality, 
New Haven, 1921, we read. 
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“Jan. 31, 1775. We got safe on shore 
| at Brunswick, North Carolina]... and 
proceeded to the house of a mercht, to 
whom we had been recommended. He 
received us in a hall, which tho’ not very 
orderly, had a cheerful look, to which 5 
large carron stove filled with Scotch coals 
not a little contributed. The night was 
bitterly cold, and we gathered round the 
hearth with great satisfaction.” 

None of the standard encyclopaedias 
supply any information on the carron 
stove. What was it like! 

Here are some further notes on early 
stoves: | 

The Boston News-Letter of Jan. 1/8, 
1721 2 reports that fire destroy eda sail 
loft in Boston. It caught from a stove. 

A Holland stove was advertised in the 
Boston Gazette, Oct. 7/14, 1723. 

A Dutch stove and delft ware from 
Holland were advertised in the Boston 
News-Letter, Dec. 16/23, 1731. 

A fine chamber grate, with other 
household items, was advertized in the 
Boston News-Letter, Mar. 23/30, 17 32, 
and the Nov. 23/30, 1732, issue has an 
advertisement of a large grate for coal, 
fit for a kitchen. 

A good iron stove and a chamber table, 
at auction.— Boston News-Letter, Oct. 
2 9, 1740. 

A very good Philadelphia stove or fire- 
place to be sold.— Boston News-Letter, 
Sept 24, 1747. 


R. PELHAM’S ASSEMBLY. 

‘This is to give Notice to the Gen- 
tlemen and Ladies Subscribers and oth- 
ers, that the Assembly which is to be held 
at Mr. Pelham’s great Room (by Sub- 
scription ) will be Open’d on Wednesday 
the Tenth of January and continue Six 
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Wednesdays during the Months of Jan- 
uary, February and March; subscriptions 
are taken in at the place above. Whereas 
it was falsely and maliciously Reported 
that the said Assembly was put off last 
Wednesday; This is to Inform the Pub- 
lick that it was then held, and will cer- 
tainly Continue as above-mentioned. — 
Boston Gazette, Jan. 1/8, 1733. 


TAGE COACHES TO NEW- 

PORT, R. I. This is to give Notice 
to all Gentlemen, Ladies, and others, 
That one of the Stage Coaches belonging 
to Alexander Thorp and Isaac Casno, 
will be ready to set out from Boston to 
Newport, on Tuesday the 28th of this 
Instant, and is to be left on that Island; 
and on ‘Tuesday the 5th of July next the 
other Coach is to set out from this Place, 
and so return once each Week, ’till furth- 
er Notice be given. 

N.B. Each Person who designs to go 
from Boston to Newport are desired to 
take their Place in Time, and to pay 
Thirty Shillings at the Entry of their 
Names in a Book, which will be kept for 
that Use, by Isaac Casno, at his Shop 
near the Sun ‘Tavern, and the other 
Thirty Shillings before they go into the 
Coach, SO that the whole iS Three Pounds 
for each Passenger, from Boston to New- 
port, and the same back again. 

The Coach sets out at Boston from 
the House of Mr. Alexander ‘Thorp 
every Tuesday, and from Newport on 
Thursday, and returns to Boston on Fri- 
day. Each Passenger to be allowed to 
carry 14 lb. and to pay Six Pence per Ib. 
for what is above.—Boston Gazette, June 
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OARDING SCHOOL. Any Gen- 
tlemen (Members of the Church of 
England) that are desirous of having 


their Sons Educated after the Method of 
Westminster School, may be further in- 
form’d by applying to J. Boydell. Con- 
ditions, To find their own Bed, Bedding, 
etc. and to bring as Entrance, one pair 
of Sheets, six “TYowels, six Napkins, one 
Silver Spoon value 10s. Sterling, one 
Knife, Fork, and Pewter Porringer; 
which Entrance on their leaving the 
School is not to be returned. None to be 
admitted but such as can read well and 
write; nor the Number of six to be ex- 
ceeded. — Boston Gazette, Oct. 24 31, 
17 37: 
THE PETITION 

Artful Painter, by this Plan 
Draw a Female if you can. 
Paint her Features bold and gay. 
Casting modesty away ; 
Let her art the mode express, 
And fantastick be her Dress; 
Cock her up a little Hat 
Of various Colours, this and that; 
Make her Cap the Fashion new, 
An Inch of Gauze or Lace will do; 
Cut her Hair the shortest Dock; 
Nicely braid her Forehead Lock; 
Put her on a Negligee, 
A short Sack of Sheperdee 
Ruffled up to keep her warm, 
Fight or Ten upon an Arm; 
Let her Hoop extending wide 
Shew her Garters and her Pride, 
Her Stockings must be pure and white, 
For they are seldom out of Sight, 
Let her have a high heel’d Shoe, 
And a glittering Buckle too; 
Other Trifles that you find, 
Make guite Careless as her Mind, 
Thus equipp’d she’s charming Ware 
For the Races or the Fair. 

— Boston Gazette, Mar. 15, 1756. 
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BRONZE MEMORIALS 





OLD BOSTON 


Tablet placed to identify what was tormerly 
Bowling Green, now Bowdoin Square 


T. F. McGANN & SONS CO, 
Ill PORTLAND STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
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DOLL&RICHARDS 


PAINTINGS - WATER COLORS 
ETCHINGS & COLOR PRINTS 


WEEKLY EXHIBITIONS 


Restoration of Old Paintings 
a Specialty 


138 Newsury Street, Boston 


Tapestries, Needlework 
& Furniture (overings 


should be given especial care for their 
protection and permanent preservation 
Consult an expert 


EMILE BERNAT 


For 20 years associated with the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts 
Address: 99 Bickford St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Telephone: JAMAICA 0307 








W.S. BARKER 
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POSTAGE STAMPS FOR COLLECTORS 
Bought and Sold 


Send me your Want List. 


I will submit on approval 


When in Boston come in and browse around 


Room 322, 46 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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in Tea Services, 
Silver Flatware, 
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Special Pieces 
for all oc- 
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Perpetuating a Tradition of Old-Time 
New England 
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in the manner of the early craftsmen 
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